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Died at his seat near this city on Thursday the 29th of the 
last month, Capt. James Price. 

May 12 — 

Lewis Burwell, executor of the estate of Nathaniel Burwell, 
deceased, late of King William Co. Advertisements dated 
at Richmond. 

May 29 — 

On Saturday the 22nd of May at 12 o'clock P. M., Mrs. 
Washington terminated her well spent life. 

Died, yesterday morning, suddenly Mr. Zachariah Rowland. 

June 5, 1802 — 

Mr. Archelaus Hughes to Miss Nancy J. Clopton, of this 
city. 

June 9, 1802 — 

Died Major John Willis, of Spotsylvania county, in this 
city. Interred in the church yard. 



A CAVALIER IN VIRGINIA— THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
WM. BERKELEY, HIS MAJESTY'S GOVERNOR. 

By Marcia Brownell Bready. 

When the Plantation of Virginia was under the control of 
the Virginia Company, many governors came and went. 
Lord Delaware arrived at the dramatic moment to lead ashore 
the despairing colonists who had embarked to abandon the 
scene of their suffering. Sir Thomas Dale founded new 
"hundreds" under "commissioners" in gold lace, established the 
beginnings of private property, converted Pocahontas, and as- 
sisted her union with John Rolfe. The charter, won for Vir- 
ginia by Sir Edwin Sandys and the popular rights party in the 
Virginia courts — those great quarterly meetings of the com- 
pany — was brought over by Sir George Yeardley, and he, 
Gov. Yeardley, presided over the first house of burgesses in 
America that unintentional gift of his majesty James I., 
through the liberty given to the great Virginia Company. 
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But James I. was jealous of the power of the great com- 
pany of a thousand stockholders, and after a thrilling contest, 
brought about its downfall. He died and Charles I. reigned 
in his stead. The procession of governors of Virginia moved 
on for a while, but in the year 1642 an appointment that proved 
permanent was made, and Charles, involved in the struggle 
with parliament, gave the colony no more attention. 

The man who came to rule over Virginia at this exciting 
time was Sir William Berkeley, scholar and author, courtier 
and cavalier. Born in 1610 of a distinguished family he be- 
came a graduate of one of the Oxford colleges in 1629. He 
gave a year to travel, making the grand tour, and lived at 
court for two years. This brings him to the year 1632 when 
he was appointed Commissioner of Canada. This post he 
could not have filled, for in that year Charles I., always in 
need of money and therefore desirous of the remainder of 
the dowry of Henrietta Maria, ceded back to France the in- 
fant colony' of Quebec, a factory for pelts, which Gervase 
Kirke, a Devonshire seaman, with his sons, had captured three 
years earlier. 

The new governor of the Virginians was a man after their 
own hearts. He was a Cavalier. To such, the Established 
Church offered the only religion for Englishmen. Other forms 
involved disloyalty. Sir William's courtliness added a charm, 
for he was as polished and agreeable as he was able. He lived 
at first at Jamestown, but after a while resided in a small 
manor house of six rooms at Green Spring, about five miles 
from Jamestown, where he had plate, servants, carriages, 
seventy horses and great orchards, and where in 1671 he in- 
stalled as lady, Frances Culpeper, widow of Col. Samuel 
Stephens of Warwick county. 

At home in England, the gay and happy exterior of silk and 
lace, of smiles and bows, of balls and hunts, had beneath it 
a passionate interior born of nearly half a century of English 
struggle. Charles I. had inherited his father's idea. The refor- 
mation had produced differing religious parties, and the old 
and new, both political and religious, strove for mastery. In 
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the days when Elizabeth allied herself with the Netherlands 
to escape the threatening grasp of Spain and her great patron 
the church of Rome, English churchmen of every name fought 
side by side for national exiatence, and in this unanimity the 
country flowered into its wonderful literature, while its 
glorious sea-kings spread abroad the English name as they 
chivalrously served a maiden queen. 

But security achieved, the High churchman, the Scotch 
Presbyterian and Puritan drew apart. Moreover the Stuart 
kings introduced a new factor, an oriental claim — the divine 
right of kings — and used it unsparingly in their encroachments 
upon the ancient rights of English freeman. Calvinism, fa- 
miliar with continental methods, was ready to resist Charles 
I., while the English church whose fortunes were inseparably 
bound with those of royalty, strove to maintain her national po- 
sition. In parliament the demands of the Puritan party seemed 
radical to the Royalists, and in the year that Sir William 
Berkeley came to Virginia — 1642 — civil war broke out. More 
than thirty years later Virginia was to suffer similar violence. 
A decade earlier, the House of Burgesses had taken 
measures to have all Virginians conform to the English church, 
and had required all new comers to swear allegiance to the 
king as its supreme head. But as many as a thousand Puritans 
were there and had received pastors from Boston. These latter 
found Governor Berkeley a "malignant courtier", when he ex- 
pelled them from the country in support of a new act of as- 
sembly. They must go, but not far, for in Maryland Lord 
Baltimore waits to use them in settling his province and de- 
veloping his revenues. 

Now the Indian once more has the foregrounds An old 
chief, Opekankano vents the accumulated anger of a score of 
years, and the horrors of 1622 are repeated. On the upper 
courses of the rivers three hundred whites are killed. Gov- 
ernor Berkeley with a body of horse drives the retreating 
savages in to the woods and captures Opekankano, who, car- 
ried in a litter, is soon shot by guard because of a grudge. 
Thus died the last "Powhatan" or chief of a confederacy. Al- 
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though large, the slaughter was not proportionately so great 
as in the massacre of 1622, for there were 15,000 English- 
men in Virginia at this date. 

The imbroglio in England could not fail to involve Mary- 
land. Ingle, representing the Parliament, took St. Mary's at 
the south. William Claiborne asserted his claim to Kent 
Island, but Leonard Calvert, who fled to Virginia, v/as reseated 
in his palatinate only by the aid of Gov. Berkeley and some 
armed Virginians. 

Governor Berkeley too had been in London and had come 
back full of dread. The progress of civil war boded ill to 
the king to whom Sir William had given his youthful ad- 
herence and whom he served with all the ardor of an earnest 
nature. The blow fell and cavaliers mourned the shedding of 
a king's blood. The Assembly voiced the anger and horror 
of Virginia Royalists in a declaration that the slaying of 
Charles I. was an act of treason and in the recognition of 
Charles II. "as his Majesty that now is." No Virginian might 
speak in defense of the beheading of Charles Stuart under 
penalty of being deemed an accessory post factum. English 
cavaliers flocked to Virginia in response to Governor Berkeley's 
invitation : "They fled from their native country as from a 
place infested by the plague" and were in horror and despair 
at the bloody and bitter stroke of the king's assassination at 
his Palace of Whitehall. These royalists made a sort of pro- 
gress through to colony receiving gifts of clothing and 
"mounts" from the hospitable planters. 

Puritans on the other hand could not well express their 
feeling of joy and triumph in the face of the Assembly's threat ; 
they therefore betook themselves to the number of one thou- 
sand from Nansemond, and Elizabeth City counties south of 
James river to the Eastern shore of Maryland where they 
named the River Severn and lived tumultuously in the county 
afterward called Ann Arundel, Lady Baltimore's name. 

Nor it could be thought that the Commonwealth would 
long be defied by Virginia. On the contrary, trade with her 
was prohibited and in March, 1652, a fleet was dispatched 
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whose cannon would speak in support of the demand of the 
commissioners for surrender. It was a conciHatory demand, 
however, with full pardon for all who submitted, but war for 
rebels. Governor Berkeley and the Virginians were prepared 
to fight. Muskets were ready and some Dutch ships had been 
turned into forts. It is said that private interests turned the 
scale. One of the commissioners told a planter that his cargo 
was at stake in one of the ships. The planter became anxious 
to secure honorable peace and his influence prevailed.* The 
enemy was too powerful in fact and a treaty as between equals 
was made. Even the prayer book received lenient treatment. 
It might be used for a year save that "the things that relate to 
kingship be not used." Parliament agreed to all except the 
concession that no taxes should be levied without the consent 
of the assembly. 

Governor Berkeley's rule was over temporarily, and the 
haughty cavalier accepted his fate, afterward saying, "They 
sent a small power to force my submission which, finding me 
defenseless, was quietly (God pardon me) eflfected." He sold 
the last of three brick houses that he had built in Jamestown 
and retired to Green Spring there to welcome all king's men 
during the next eight years. There was not much bad blood be- 
tween cavalier and roundhead in Virginia and the change of 
government was quietly made. The Assembly was full of 
royalists, but they were willing enough to compromise in a 
universal subjection to the Parliament. 

We must remember the phrase "Merry England" to ap- 
preciate fully the joy in Virginia when in 1660, the king came 
to his own again. The very aspect of a close-cropped black- 
coated Puritan had been distasteful to the beauty loving Vir- 
ginians. Now gay clothes and graceful wigs would again glad- 
den their eyes and the sound of revel would supplant nasal 
voices. 

As Charles II. was recalled from The Hague, so was Gov- 



1 This planter was doubtless Col. George Ludlow, one of the Council, 
to whom his kinsman, Lt. Gen. Roger Ludlow, of Cromwell's army 
attributes the surrender. 
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ernor Berkeley recalled from Green Spring. The burgesses 
elected him and he accepted his old position in a provisional 
manner. The king soon sent him a new commission as "the 
Right Honorable Sir William Berkeley, His Majesty's Gov- 
ernor," and he was fully reinstated. This confirmation was 
to have been expected, for Berkeley had lately offered through 
Col. Richard Lee to raise the flag in Virginia, an act that got 
for her the title "The Old Dominion." Her shield bears tes- 
timony to her rank as one of the English Kingdoms. 

As we pass through sixteen years to the last act of the 
drama of Sir William Berkeley's life, we must examine the 
scene and the dramatis personae. Practically all Tidewater 
Virginia, from the falls of the river to the sea comprised Vir- 
ginia in 1676. In a report required of him at this time, the 
governor mentions himself and sixteen councillors, and a grand 
assembly of two burgesses from each county which met every 
year. Their work was both judicial and legislative and had 
the force of law till disallowed by the king. From the first 
the two "houses" had set together, but about 1628 the bur- 
gesses had disallowed the privilege to the governor and coun- 
cillors and held separate sittings. The two bodies now oc- 
cupied the two floors of the brick statehouse of Jamestown. 
Owing to the great influx of cavaliers, there were now 40,000 
people in the colony, of whom thirty-two thousands, were free- 
men. The colony was still dependent on white labor, and there 
were six thousand white servants and only 2,000 negroes. From 
the cavaliers descended many of our most notable men, such as 
Washington, Pendleton, Mason, Randolph, Lee, Gary, Madi- 
son, Jeflferson and Monroe. The question of felon-blood was 
later settled by Jeflferson who allowed it but one-thousandth 
part in 1787. All freemen originally voted for members of 
the house of Burgesses, but in 1670 suflfrage was restricted to 
householders and freeholders, because Hberated white ser- 
vants made tumult at the polls. But the restriction was merely 
nominal, and the number of voters in Virginia at the time of 
the Revolution was twice as great as in Massachusetts. 

Each of the many descriptions of Virginia dwelt on her 
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natural beauty, her delightful climate and her fertile soil. 
Good living was pointed out, for a wild turkey sometimes 
weighed as much as sixty pounds. There were forty-eight 
parishes cared for by ministers, most of whom were graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Brick and glass were made, and 
silk culture was encouraged, but not with any great success. 
Corn being very scarce the vast crop of tobacco caused that 
staple to be the money of the colony. Near each county court- 
house were pillory, stocks, whipping-post, and ducking stool, 
the last named being for women who caused "scandalous 
suits." Jamestown had a brick church, a brick statehouse, and 
about 12 brick residences, besides some framed houses. And 
in them resided about twelve families, who with their servants 
made probably a population of 150 persons. Most of the 
housekeepers kept ordinaries for the entertainment of strang- 
ers and the officials who attended the general assemblies and 
the different courts of the colony. 

In this period, 1651 to 1676, the famous Navigation Acts 
were beginning their eventful history. Originally directed 
against Holland, they gradually crippled the colonies and an- 
tagonized loyal subjects of the crown. As applied to Virginia 
they meant that her tobacco must be sold to England only, car- 
ried there in English ships manned by English seamen. Cheap 
tobacco in England was the alleged object but freight charges 
rose, and the English merchants, thus encouraged, raised the 
price of all commodities. Holland would not buy in England 
but planted in the East Indies and the price fell lower yet. 
Revenue was raised by taxing tobacco in both countries. At 
Point Comfort an out going ship paid the "castle duty" and in 
England another heavy excise was taken. The planter paid 
both, and officials pocketed the money. The Virginians pro- 
tested in vain. The crop was then reduced in an attempt to 
raise the price, but without avail. The result was hard times. 

Nor was this all. Charles II. rewarded the faithful Vir- 
ginians by granting their country to two favorites, the Earl 
of Arlington and Lord Culpepper! These were to be virtual 
proprietors. All crown lands were to be theirs and many an 
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honest Virginian in possession of "escheated" land must give 
it up. 

The temper of the Virginians who were simply English in 
a new country may best be known by the acts of their bur- 
gesses. Had not these resisted Charles I. in his attempt to 
create a tobacco monopoly although he had given them their 
first royal recognition by addressing them as his "trusty and 
well beloved burgesses"? Had not they thrust out his gover- 
nor, Sir John Harvey, for being "extortionate, arbitrary and 
furious" ? Was not each burgess obliged to be a lawyer on his 
own accord to guard his rights against governors who leaned 
toward royal prerogative? 

Such protection being necessary for the colonists in ordi- 
nary times, what can be thought of their case when, as now, 
their governor was an unparalleled instance of a royal devotee, 
and the Council and House were to a man of the same mind? 
In the joy of the restoration extreme royalists had been ap- 
pointed to the governor's council. They were retained year af- 
ter year. Strong king's men were also elected to the "Bur- 
gesses" in 1661 and Berkeley kept them in office for fifteen 
years by adjourning the house each year, and never . issuing 
writs for a new election. 

A strong opposition developed, and to poverty and discon- 
tent was added personal hatred of the governor. Sir Wil- 
liam had paid a visit in 1661 to his brother Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, a king's favorite called by Pepys "forward and hot- 
tempered." This influence is believed to have been largely re- 
sponsiDle for the change in the governor who steadily lost his 
courtesy and became abusive. All his instincts were aristo- 
cratic. He had no sympathy with the people to make him 
right their wrongs. In his advancing years he lost his ambi- 
tion and gave way to bitterness of spirit, and even to covetous- 
ness, a flagrant evil of the times. 

Such were conditions when relations with the Indians pre- 
cipitated rebellion. An expedition beyond the Blue Ridge gave 
oflfense. Frontier outrages were avenged and were repeated in 
barbarous fashion. In their wrath "five hundred house- 
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keepers" demanded a leader against the savages, but were re- 
fused by the governor who claimed that the forts were enough 
protection. Sir William was doubtless afraid, in the angry 
state of feeling to permit an army to discover its power. The 
Indians once punished, others might suffer at the hands of the 
offended Virginians. 

This was in May, 1676, just one hundred years before that 
other great rebellion which by its success became a revolution. 
Portentous "signs" were not lacking ; for a comet, an endless 
flight of pigeons and a devouring swarm of locusts foretold 
to seventeenth century people the great rebellion that is called 
by Nathaniel Bacon's name. Bacon had but lately come. He 
was but eight and twenty years old. He was well connected 
and a member of the governor's council. His temper pre- 
pared him for the emergency that awaited him, a burning ardor 
at times consumed him, while at others ceremonious courtesy 
controlled. His gift of oratory, added to tremendous activity 
of mind and body, made him an ideal popular leader. He had 
studied law and was fitted for the friendship of two pro- 
gressive spirits — William Drummond, once governor of North 
Carolina, and "thoughtful Mr. Lawrence," an Oxford 
graduate — who are said to have stimulated him in his meteoric 
career. 

Bacon lived with his wife on his estate at Curls Plantation 
up the James. He had, besides, land near the present Rich- 
mond. Indians attacked and killed the overseer of this upper 
estate. When the news came to Bacon, his wrath rose high. 
"Damn my blood but I'll harry them ; commission or no com- 
mission," he said. Armed planters rallied around him, and 
the governor was urged to grant a commission as commander. 
Berkeley parried and Bacon, thanking him for the commission 
which he assumed was forthcoming, led his followers. The 
governor's proclamation soon overtook the party, ordering all 
to disperse. The more cautious obeyed but the majority went 
on and dealt death to the Susquehannocks. 

The governor hot with indignation pursued Bacon with a 
party of horse, but was obliged to hurry back on learning that 
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the whole peninsula had risen against him. At this crisis, 
Berkeley to save his authority, redressed a grievance by is- 
suing v^rrits for a new assembly, and Henrico county returned 
Nathaniel Bacon to the "house." When the new Burgess ap- 
peared at Jamestown in his sloop with thirty followers, the 
High Sheriff arrested him and his party. Brought before the 
governor, he was asked: "Mr. Bacon, have you forgot to be 
a gentleman ?" 

"No, may it please your honour," was the reply. 

"Then I'll take your parole," said Berkeley, discreetly mind- 
ful of the new assembly, and Bacon went to lodge in the "or- 
dinary" of Richard Lawrence. 

Nathaniel Bacon had an old kinsman who would fain set 
the young man right with the governor. An apology was 
therefore written and Bacon persuaded to read it. We have 
the scene from the pen of an eyewitness. On June 5, in the 
brick statehouse at Jamestown, the Burgesses on the second 
floor are sent for by the governor. They appear in the lower 
room where Berkeley and his councillors are in session. Af- 
ter a formal opening, and a lament for the slaying of some 
Indians under a flag of truce, the governor announces a peni- 
tent among them and calls for Bacon. The young man kneels 
and reads his confession, making promise of amendment. The 
governor solemnly says: "God Forgive you; I forgive you," 
and Bacon is reseated in the Council, the Burgesses going up- 
stairs. 

Soon "Bacon is fled" is the cry and search proved it true 
for the old kinsman is said to have sent word to his "uneasy 
cousin" "that his life is in danger." The ferment of war was 
in Bacon's brain and before long he appeared on the green 
near the statehouse at the head of five hundred men. He ap- 
proached with a guard of fusileers and the furious old cavaHer, 
standing in his doorway, bared his breast of the lace that was 
no whiter than his hair and cried : "Shoot Me. 'Fore God, a 
fair mark." The young leader asked for a commission only, 
and the governor turned to his council. But Bacon becom- 
ing enraged, stormed outside and his men aimed their fusils 
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at the windows above, the Burgesses calling down : "You shall 
have it," while crowds of people stood near to gaze and listen. 

The next day the assembly voted the fateful commission, 
and a memorial in his favor to the king was also prepared, and 
Governor Berkeley was obliged to sign both. The triumphant 
Bacon was now general-in-chief, and he returned to Curls to 
prepare for a new expedition against the Indians. He was on 
the eve of going out a second time, when news arrived that 
Berkeley was over in Gloucester trying to raise the train bands 
against him. This caused him to give up his expedition and 
to direct his march to Gloucester, where being arrived he found 
the Governor had fled to Accomac. 

Bacon was "vext to the heart." He was tall, dark and had 
melancholy eyes. We may imagine his sufferings as looking 
forth from those eyes. Action was his forte, and he retaliated 
upon his adversary by a manifesto indicting Berkeley and his 
favorites. He marched from his headquarters on the York to 
Middle Plantation now Williamsburg and on August, 1676, 
held a great meeting there, calling for a rising against Berks- 
ley and even against king's troops if necessary. It was a most 
exciting scene. Bacon would brook no hesitation, but all day 
and a part of the night passed before his daring eloquence 
forced the notables to his wishes. Then the gunner of Fort 
York rushed into the crowd with a tale of Indian attack upon 
his fort. The governor had removed all guns. The fort was 
full of poor people who had fled from Gloster for protection. 
Startled, Bacon's auditors took the oath and signed the paper 
Aug. 3, with the reservation it was not to "affect their alle- 
giance" to the king. 

After this his next move was to lead his troops against the 
Pamunkeys whom he discovered and defeated in the recesses 
of the Dragon Swamp, somewhere in King and Queen county. 

He was not as fortunate in the attack made on the govern- 
ment in Accomack. Bacon sent Bland and Carver with some 
ships, but, chiefly through the address of Col. Philip Ludwell, 
they were outgeneralled, and the whole armament captured. 
Then Berkeley raised a large force to invade Wie western shore 
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of the Bay from which he had been driven. By the promise 
of the estates of the gentlemen with Bacon, and the assurance 
of their masters' estates to servants and by enlisting longshore- 
men, he mustered one thousand men. These he brought in 
seventeen ships to Jamestown and occupied it. From West 
Point, named in honor of Lord Delaware's family, Bacon 
marched to meet him and made the governor's own home, 
Green Spring, his headquarters. The old general had forti- 
fied the neck leading to the mainland and the young one built 
a corresponding entrenchment. Bacon resorted to a device at 
this point which brings a smile inspite of disapproval. He 
protected his men while erecting the breastwork by placing 
there several ladies in white aprons. These were the wives of 
Berkeleyans who were thus made to stand guard. "The poor 
gentlewomen were mightily astonished nor were their husbands 
void of amazement at this subtle invention." Four of these 
were Madam Bray, Madam Page, Madam Ballard and Madam 
Bacon, St., wives of members of the council, who with their 
companions were called by their amazed husbands "Dear white 
guards of the Devil," the epithet being directed at Bacon. 

The assault of Berkeley's men is quickly told. They were 
not soldiers and had no heart in the cause. When Bacon 
finished his harrangue in these words, "Come, on, my hearts 
of gold, he that dies in the field lies in the bed of honour" and 
led the repulse, a dozen of dead on the neck were all that 
showed Sir William's attack. 

In "extreme disgust," Sir William lost heart and sailed 
away in the night for Accomac, his haven of refuge, while 
Bacon and his officers burned Jamestown that "the rogues 
should harbor there no more." Drummond and Lawrence set 
fire to their good houses with their own hands and the town 
that Captain John Smith had founded was laid low. 

During the war there was much violence and disorder, and 
though Bacon took but one life and tried to prevent outrages, 
his followers plundered estates not excepting that of the elder 
Bacon who is believed to have striven to make a peaceable 
citizen out of his turbulent cousin by the offer of all his prop- 
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erty. But he loved liberty and honor better than peace, and 
he spoiled only because armies had no commissary department 
in these times and lived from hand to mouth. 

But the trenches at Jamestown had caused a deadly ma- 
larial illness to attack the fiery young general, and the while 
he strove to bring the "men of Gloucester" to his subjection, 
on October 16 he "surrendered up that fort he was no longer 
able to keep, into the hands of the all-conquering captain 
Death." Whether his body was buried in a deep wood or 
weighted in to the deep river is not disclosed, for "no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day." Four months there- 
fore saw the length of civil war in Virginia, a war in which 
Bacon was the Cromwell and Berkeley the King Charles I. 
The "Long Assembly" was too one-sided to have the whole- 
some contention of parties that the "Long Parliament" had. 

With the collapse of the rebellion which followed Bacon's 
death, Berkeley received the submission of the Virginians. It 
was the day of vengeance to him and he waited not to cross the 
bay but began in Accomac the swift and cruel executions that 
stain his name. There he had three of Bacon's officers hanged, 
Col. Hansford, Captain Wilford and Captain Farlow. There 
also the wife of Captain Cheesman* offered to die for him 
because she had overruled him. Berkeley not only refused her 
supplication but dishonored his memory by offering her an in- 
sult. Possibly chagrin for this lapse may have caused him 
to permit Cheesman to languish in prison until death relieved 
him. 

In York it took a little time to bring in the fugitives from 
the swamps and forests. "Thoughtful Mr. Lawrence" escaped 
but Drummond was dragged in to hear his fate. "You shall 
be hanged in half an hour," said the governor. 

"What your honour pleases," was the undaunted reply. 

When by Feb. 20 twenty had been hanged in the various 
counties the assembly begged the governor to cease. By this 
time commissioners from England had arrived to examine into 

- Lydia, wife of Capt. Edmund Chisman (pronounced Cheesman), 
was niece of Capt. Farlow. 
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affairs. They with Berkeley sent for Giles Bland as one of the 
prime movers, for it was known to them that James Duke of 
York had devoted Bacon and Bland to death. They confis- 
cated the land of some fifty leaders who were refused pardon 
and deprived Sarah Drummond and her children of house and 
home; but her complaints reached the ears of Charles and her 
land was restored. 

As for the old cavalier, he had overleaped his saddle and 
had fallen to the ground. Not only disaffection at home but 
disgrace in England ; bonfires burned in Virginia. He went 
alone, doubtless to explain matters to the king, for the Lady 
Frances remained behind. He drew a fair picture of her in 
his will leaving his all to "this dear and most virtuous wife." 
Lady Berkeley saw him no more, for disappointed of his au- 
dience with the king. Sir William sickened and died July 13. 
His widow found consolation in marrying his leading sup- 
porter. Col. Philip Ludwell. 

The transformation of an honorable, earnest and courteous 
gentleman into a tyrannous and cruel ruffian must be laid not 
only to his devotion to the idea of monarchy, but to that idea 
as shown forth in the Stuart kings. When a courtier Berke- 
ley had known the young son of Charles L as an attractive 
prince ten years his junior. His devotion once given, his na- 
tural constancy made loyalty a matter of course. The pro- 
longed opposition of the Puritan can have but intensified his 
conservatism until from liking the "charm of habit" he became 
the extreme type, a "bigoted dotard." 

The last state of the Stuarts was worse than the first in 
a way. Charles L and the Puritans doubtless fought for what 
they believed to be principles, but at the restoration, the cava- 
liers received not only indemnity, but preferment in office, and 
while the church was busy putting down schism, corruption 
ran riot not only in England but in Virginia, whose Governor 
was contaminated. But if the king could say of Berkeley, 
"That old fool has slain more men in that naked country than 
I did for the murder of my father," the forsaken old cavalier 
might have rejoined as did Wolsey, 
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"Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to my enemies." 

Sir Herbert Jeffryes, who succeeded Berkeley, did all he 
could to heal the wounds of the unfortunate colony, and among 
the laws made by the Legislature was one which may be com- 
mended to our own times. A fine of 400 pounds of tobacco was 
imposed upon any person who, by the use of such provoking 
terms as "traitor," "rogue," or "rebel," should "renew the 
breaches, quarrels and heartburning among us," and delay the 
restoration of the colony to its "former condition of peace and 
love." 



REGISTER OF ST. STEPHEN'S PARISH. 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

(Extracts) 

(Continued from Vol. XVII., p. 244.) 

Births. 

John Hobson, son to Thomas, March 4, 1701. 
Eliza Hobson, daughter to Thomas, Oct. 14, 1698. 
Lety Sina Hobson, daughter to Thomas, May 22, 1712. 
Juda Harding, daughter to William, July 16, 1721. 
Eliz: Hickman, daughter to Thomas, Nov. 25, 1719. 
Uraga? Hayne, son to Maximillian, Feb. 14, 1721. 
Max: Hayne, son to MaximilHan, Oct. 21, 1723. 
Winifred Hayne, daughter to Thomas, Feb. 21, 1718. 
Mary Hayne, daughter to Thomas, Nov. 20, 1720. 
Matt" Haynie, son to Thomas, Nov. 4, 1723. 
Spencer Hayne, son to Thomas, March 9, 1728. 
Jo° Haynie, son to William, July 22, 1727. 
Max: Haynie, son to Henry, Jany. 9, 1719. 
John Haynie, son to Henry, May 26, 1723. 



